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EDITORIALS 


COMMODITY— <2" of our hide goes along 


with this price cut in addition to 
PROMOTIONS other bonuses!”’, says a well known 
medium size canner this week in announcing price cuts 
ranging from 20 to 30c a dozen on cut green beans. 
That’s right, 20 to 30c a dozen—on extra standard 4 
sieve cuts and fancy 3 sieve cuts. That’s just one un- 
fortunate example of the lengths to which canners are 
foreed to go to make a sale, regardless of quality and 


. the acceptance of the brand, when the supply is lop- 


sided—a-n-d the weak sisters are cashing in their 
chips. Corn of course, this year, is another unfor- 
tunate example. 


With this in mind, it seems just. a trifle ridiculous, 
to put it mildly, especially in view of the over all pub- 
licity and advertising now being afforded canned foods, 
not to mention the consumers steadily increasing will- 
ingness and ability to buy more and better canned 
foods, that a group of canners should get together and 
magnanimously decide to spend the handsome sum of 
le a case (14- a dozen) to promote the sale of one of 
these commodities in distress. 


On another page in this issue a well known Wiscon- 
sin Field Broker encourages corn and pea canners to 
support the Associated Independent Canners Program. 
This column is on record as a supporter over the years 
0! groups of this kind and only three weeks ago used 
ths entire page to describe the plight of A.I.C. and 
to suggest that corn and pea canners take another look 
bc ore pronouncing the Requiem. 


‘tisn’t easy to make out a case for A.I.C. The group 
h.. had spasmodic successes yes, but the average, as 
i: icated by the present corn situation, is poor. That 
vy definitely does not mean that the idea is not a 
g od one, and this is evidenced by the success of other 
li e groups. The present deplorable situation proves 
t+ need. The success of other groups proves that 
© nmodity promotions will work: if supported gen- 
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erously with time, effort and capital by a maximum 
number of individuals and their companies; if the 
program is continuing year in and year out so that it 
is not always “blood money” that is called for; if mem- 
bers will be realistic about the cost (or savings) of 
putting on an adequate program; and finally, if they 
will agree to put the job in the hands of a proven pro- 
fessional. ALL of these factors are readily apparent 
in the successful groups—hot and cold and never a 
complete package in the A.I.C. program. 


One last thought. Pea caners needn’t feel smug this 
year for as sure as the Lord made little green apples 
their day will come if nothing is done to prevent it. 
Lastly, it seems just a bit incongruous that some can- 
ners at least will rant and rave against Government 
intervention and do little or nothing to help themselves. 


THE SMALL CANNER—Along the same lines, 
much of the above reasoning applies to Mr. Silvers’ 
plan. (see article on another page) Canners are gath- 
ering together nearly every day now in all parts of the 
country in annual convention. The formal programs — 
are every bit as good if not a little better than hereto- 
fore, what with the emphasis on sales and promotion 
common to all of them. But lobby talk, always an im- 
portant part of these annual gatherings, seems more 
serious than ever before. The small canner is con- 
cerned and he has every right to be. Everyone is talk- 
ing about this problem brought on by the revolution 
in distribution. Mr. Silver would be the first to admit 
that he does a lot of talking, but his record is also one 
of action. He offers here a definite concrete plan of 
action for the small canner, formulated with the help 
of expert advice. It undoubtedly contains some rough 
spots that must be smoothed out, but it merits the care- 
ful consideration of each and every small and medium 
sized canner unwilling to take the present situation 
lying down. 
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GROCER PANEL HIGHLIGHTS 
PICKLE MEETING 


The most dramatic session of the 62nd 
annual meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association held in Chicago 
October 26 and 27 occurred in the form 
of a “straight from the shoulder” panel 
discussion—“Merchants Meet Manufac- 
turers.” 


The panel was composed of William 
Cutter, Merchandising Manager of the 
Kroger Company in Chicago, a grocery 
chain that handles an annual volume of 
20 million dollars worth of pickles, 
Anthony Carlos, General Manager of 
Grocerland Corporation and Anthony 
Racz and Al Escarrez, Chicago Grocers. 
Termed one of the most practical and 
helpful sessions of its kind ever staged 
by the food industry, the panel told 
pickle packers they like to handle pickles 
because they are a high profit item, but 
flatly stated that more ideas on merchan- 
dising pickles are needed. 


Suggestions—Pickle packers should 
reexamine the potentialities of weekend 
business and then develop imaginative 
displays and point of sale material, such 
as shelf talkers and shopper stoppers 
to spur sales. Eliminate large posters 
wherever possible except for large chain 
operations. Pickles sell best during the 
Summer and holidays, but also are cap- 
able of selling well during the remainder 
of the year. They sell best near meat 
counters but lend themselves exception- 
ally well to related item display. 


Discussing the subject, “Merchandis- 
ing trends effecting pickles,” A. J. Bisch- 
man, President of Consolidated Food 
Processors, Inc., a former pickle buyer, 
brought down the house with a letter 
from a consumer. The housewife told of 
entering her favorite grocery store after 
a jar of pickles had been broken. The 
aroma brought shoppers to the pickle 
display with an amusing, though con- 
vincing regularity. Result, “perfume” 
bombs as a merchandising aid are in the 
wind. 


Edward S. Guggenheimer, President of 
the association told convention delegates 
that the old time theory that production 
is king of the U. S. economy is dead. 
Today, he said, the consumer is king. 
“If we keep consumers buying, produc- 
tion will take care of itself.” Mr. Gug- 
genheimer pointed out that pickles have 
enjoyed a 35.7 percent sales increase dur- 
ing the past four years compared with a 
29.9 percent increase in store sales of all 
foods for the same period. He called 
attention to the many new research pro- 
jects now under way on pickles. Citing 
as an example the study of cultural and 
fertilizer practices of European Coun- 
tries where yields reach the amazing 
figure of a thousand bushels per acre 
compared with about a hundred and fifty 
in the Mid-West. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


ASSOCIATION © convention SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York, Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—OHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-5, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION IN COOPERATION 
WITH ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Annual Fieldman’s Conference, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 

JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


* * * 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 

JANUARY 12-138, 1955 — IOWA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 

JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 

JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955— OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD’ PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 —~— NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Conventicn, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbava. 

MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STA‘ES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Wisconsin Golden 
Anniversary Convention To 
Attract Record Attendance 


Reservations for the 50th Annual Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, November 7, 8, and 9, are 
running well ahead of any previous year, 
according to veteran Secretary Marvin 
Verhulst. Reservations for the Golden 
Anniversary Dinner on Sunday Evening, 
November 7 now total 596, for the dinner 
danee on November 9, 640, according to 
Mr. Verhulst. 


The event is being marked with a 
maximum of publicity. A proclamation 
designating November 7 to 13 as Wis- 
consin Canned Foods Week by Governor 
Kohler was reproduced by the American 
Can Co. in poster form, 22 by 29 inches 
in size and attractively decorated and 
printed in blue and gold. So enthusiastic 
has been the response from wholesalers, 
chains and voluntaries ordering copies 
of the poster for use in grocery stores 
that an additional printing of 1000 was 
made necessary. Mayor Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee has also made public a statement 
endorsing the Governors proclamation. 
To supplement that promotion, a thir- 
teen minute tape recorded interview has 
been sent to 25 Wisconsin radio stations 
for use during the week. In this record- 
ing Cliff Hutchinson of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture inter- 
views R. K. Froker, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture at the University of Wis- 
consin; R. R. Hipke, President of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association and E. 
Hoffman, Wisconsin Representative of 
‘the American Can Company. The inter- 
view covers the importance of vegetable 
‘ruit canning to Wisconsin agriculture 
and to the state as a whole. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Festivities begin Sunday evening at 
3:30 P. M. with an historical exhibit and 
‘ cocktail party sponsored by the Ameri- 
‘an Can Company. Golden Anniversary 
sinner begins at 7:15 P. M. There will 
’@ a souvenir program with pictures of 
il past Presidents of the association, 
courtesy of the Continental Can Com- 
vany. Floral decorations on the tables 
vill be supplied by the National Can 
“orporation and souvenir cigarette light- 
ers by the Crown Cork and Seal Co. 


At the dinner, President Hipke will 
extend greetings. Past President Marvin 
H. Keil will act as toastmaster, with 
Miss Barbara Wolfe, the Golden Girl of 
Wisconsin Canning, presiding. Mayor 
Zeidler will give an address of welcome 
and the American Can Company will 
present a plaque commemorating the 45 
billionth can of Wisconsin Canned Foods. 
William Glaesman of New Holstein and 
John Schultz of Sheboygan will be pre- 
sented certificates of commendation as 
the oldest cannery employees and Messrs. 
A. T. Hipke of New Holstein, W. C. 
Schorer of Sauk City and F. A. Stare of 
Columbus will receive certificates of 
commendation as the oldest canners. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


On Monday morning at 10:00 A. M. 
Committee Chairmen will report at the 
annual meeting of members. Following 
the luncheon, E. E. Willke, President of 
the National Canners Association and 
General Lucius B. Clay, Chairman of the 
Board of Continental Can Company will 
be featured speakers. 


The second general session will be held 
Tuesday morning at 9:30. At this session, 
Nelson H. Budd, Assistant NCA Secre- 
tary and Director of the Information 
Division will present the NCA Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program. Mr. Budd 
will pinch hit for J. B. Weix of Ocono- 
mowoc Canning Company, who has been 
ill for two weeks with a severe cold and 
stomach disorder. Mr. Weix is reported 
to be recovering satisfactorily but will 
not be able to appear on the convention 
program. Other top notch speakers on 
Tuesday afternoon’s program will be C. 
H. Mahoney, Director of NCA’s Raw 
Products Division, who will discuss raw 
products research, Harold H. Jaeger of 
Can Manufacturers Institute who will 
discuss the opportunity for canners in 
the institutional field, and Howard Ham- 
ilton of Jobbers Service whose topic will 
be “teamwork.” 


On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
a luncheon and a feature address by 
Countess Maria Pulaski. In the evening 
a cocktail party sponsored by Continental 
Can and the annual dinner dance and 
show. 
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TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


Secretary Jack Rue of the Tri-State 
Packers Association has issued a tenta- 
tive program for the 51st Annual Con- 
vention of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, December 1-2-3. Ex- 
tra curricular feature of this meeting 
will be the Trade Show which will con- 
sist of exhibits of member firm’s prod- 
ucts to which buyers and brokers are 
especially invited. These will be set up 
on Wednesday afternoon in preparation 
for the show itself on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Only other activity on Wednesday 
will be a cocktail party and dance for 
members of the Society of Tri-Staters. 

On Thursday morning there will be 
Breakfast Committee Meetings from 8:00 
to 9:00 and Commodity Group Meetings 
from 9:00 to 10:00, followed by the Trade 
Show from 10:00 to 12:30, when the 
Luncheon and Annual Meeting will be 
held. T. R. McKeldin, Governor of Mary- 
land, E. E. Willkie, NCA President, and 
H. Kathman, Management Consultant 
will be the featured speakers at this 
session. 

There’ll be a Frozen Food Packers 
Group Meeting from 3:30 to 5:00 P.M. 
on Thursday, and at the same time, Dr. 
Maurice Siegel will discuss the subject, 
“Chromate Treatment for Preserving Ex- 
terior Brightness on Processed Tin Food 
Containers.” 

On Thursday evening there’ll be a 
cocktail party courtesy of Crown Can, 
followed by the Allied Industry Banquet 
and Entertainment at 7:00 P.M. 

Friday morning will be used for Com- 
mittee and Group Meetings and a second 
edition of the Trade Show. Board of Di- 
rectors will meet at 12:30 for luncheon 
to be adjourned in time for a television 
show promoting canned foods, over 
WBAL-TV “Homemakers Institute” 
from 1:30 to 2:30. All are invited to wit- 
ness this show at the WBAL-TV studio. 


(Association News—Continued on page 20) 
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A Way Out of the Woods 
For the Small Canner 


A plan of cooperative action to meet the pressing needs of 


the canner is here outlined. 


By FRANCIS S. SILVER 


Silver Canning Company, Colora, Maryland 


In this short space I will undertake to 
outline “a plan” whereby area groups 
could, by working together, do those 
necessary things which are either diffi- 
cult or impossible to accomplish alone. 


The “Plan” is intended to meet the 
most pressing industry needs with the 
least possible loss of personal independ- 
ence, initiative or damage to existing 
trade relationships built up over the 
years by individual effort. 

We believe you will agree these needs 
include: 


First—adequate finances and credit at 
reasonable rates; 


Second—ready consumer acceptance of 
independent quality packs at stable and 
profitable prices; 


Third—rapid and convenient trade 
deliveries of as many products as pos- 
sible and at minimum delivered cost; 

Fourth—streamlined selling by ex- 
pert personnel and by top flight brokers 
at lower per order overhead expense; 


Fifth—a thorough knowledge of indi- 
vidual and group average costs to per- 
mit many possible economies and to bud- 
get allowable expenses. 


Sixth—Improvement in quality and 
product thru group employed specialists 
and greater individual attention with 
time released from other chores. 

There are many more which will 
readily come to mind, but these should 
suffice for the purpose of this article. 


Canners are not the only group in our 
economy who have been faced with these 
and similar problems. Therefore, we have 
thought it wise to accept the old saying 
“bought wit is best wit” and to draw 
lessons from the experience of others 
which might well apply to our own 
situation. 


Using this approach, the writer has 
considered the plight of the independent 
grocer whose existence was_ seriously 
threatened in the 20’s and since, first by 
the corporate chain and more recently 
by the Super Markets. For them the 
voluntary or Co-op has proved a quite 
effective solution. 


Again let us take the coal operators 
who joined to form Appalachian Coals, 
Inc.—a coal “voluntary” operating thru 
a member owned agency which was 

drafted by General Wm. (Wild Bill) 
’ Donovan and approved by the Supreme 


Court, Chief Justice Hughes rendering 
the decision. True, John L. Lewis, “the 
greatest oil salesman,’ ham-strung this 
industry, but the idea is sound and quite 
legal. 

In addition there have been many 
other examples of successful group ac- 
tion, by Farmers, in insurance, in Build- 
ing and Loan and many more all of 
which in their way attesting to the pos- 
sibility of group solution of individual 
thought common problems. 

It seems to me that we canners are, 
or should be, no less smart and no less 
resourceful than these other groups and 
I have proceeded on that assumption to 
draft a “plan” adopted to the peculiar 
circumstances which we face today in 
our canning industry. 

Benjamin Franklin said, when signing 
the Declaration of Independence, “Now 
if we don’t all hang together we will 
each hang separately,” and so it seems 
is the case today with us in our industry. 

How to band together would then ap- 
pear to be our problem. 


ALTERNATIVES 


There would seem to be three alterna- 
tives: First, a corporate inerger similar 
to California Packing Co. in which a 
group of substantial canners would com- 
bine into one strong corporation. This, 
while having the merit of legality and 
solidarity, is not always the way out. 
It was attempted by a substantial group 
in New York State some years ago, but 
the history of the New York Canners, 
Inc. was none too happy. 


Second, don’t band together at all, but 
await for gradual and progressive fail- 
ures to eliminate all but a very few very 
smart well financed and often ruthless 
firms to survive to exploit the grower, 
the trade and the public. This, while 
quite possibly the present trend, has its 
problems, its tragedies and its delays for 
as one management fails another suc- 
ceeds it buying the property “for a 
song” and operating without overhead 
and often without experience or judg- 
ment, thereby causing much market con- 
fusion and loss until it too gains wisdom 
or passes out of the picture. This is 
perhaps the most expensive and waste- 
ful process of all. 

The third method and the one which 
I have considered the simplest, quickest 
and most conducive to individual effort 
and enterprise is the Voluntary Agency 
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Plan under which present long estab- 
lished companies continue to operate 
their several businesses while joining 
together to capitalize and establish a 
joint agency to do for each company col- 
lectively those things which would ap- 
pear either difficult or impossible alone. 

It is relatively easy to formulate a 
“plan” which would be accepted “in prin- 
cipal”, but quite another matter to de- 
vise one so sound so complete and so 
fair that it will be approved in detail 
and function efficiently and effectively 
“in practice.” For that reason, the writer 
with long and diversified experience and 
wide acquaintance with canners and their 
problems, has devoted weeks, months 
and even years to the details to develop 
within legal limitations, a “plan” which 
would equitably provide in advance for 
many, if not all, of the many specific and 
troublesome “pit falls” or “bugs” so 
fatal if not foreseen. 

In developing the “Plan” in question 
we have drawn not only on our own ex- 
perience, but have sought and _ incor- 
porated the best ideas of many able 
people; bankers, brokers, lawyers and 
other thoughtful and interested canners. 
As a result the “Plan” has been ac- 
claimed as sound and constructive by 
Government agencies, economists, Bank- 
ers, Can Companies, and the Trade. 


With this background, I will proceed 
to explain its major provisions. 


THE PLAN 


A non-stock non-profit corporation 
would be formed to act as exclusive sales 
agent for the independent canners par- 
ticipating. Profits would be tax free. 
(An important consideration). 


Each Company would have but one 
vote regardless of size but would share 
any and all profits pro rata as to respec- 
tive volume. 


Each Company would pay agency full 
brokerage, interest and normal prices for 
any supplies obtained thru agency by 
group purchase and would receive sav- 
ings in the form of dividends at year end. 


Each Company would “pool” its entire 
pack which would be graded by a resi- 
dent U. S. grader employed by the year 
and Agency would borrow on canners 
notes endorsed by Agency and pay each 
member the loan value of merchandise 
so pooled. 


Agency would lease all warehouses of 
all members paying members equitable 
storage per month per case. 


Agency would pay outgoing brokerage 
to city brokers, pay interest, pay insu’ - 
ance, storage and other costs charging 
each respective “pool” with its propo:- 
tionate share. 


As goods are sold specific loans are 
repaid, other pool expenses deducted and 
proceeds distributed to pool membe's 
pro rata monthly. 

Thus it makes no difference whose 
goods are shipped first or last as mem- 
bers receive a net average pro rata re- 
turn on all sales. 
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It is recognized that many canners 
now have established trade to conserve 
and continue which it is provided that 
members’ individually can withdraw 
goods, their own or others, as needed for 
such trade, subject of course, to prior 
sale by Agency, and receive back a brok- 
erage refund. Such withdrawals would, 
of course, be made at the then pool price. 

Agency would develop and promote 
one or more group labels under which a 
very wide assortment of items and sizes 
of graded merchandise would be offered 
the trade and the consumer. 


Agency would lease and operate trucks 
between plants and between plants and 
markets, thus permitting assorted and 
pool truck shipment at lowest prevailing 
rate—a great saving and convenience to 
trade and members alike. 


Agency would have an office and cen- 
tral warehouse in or near Baltimore City 
for mixed shipment. It would retain 
capable council and an experienced ad- 
vertising agency with full regional cover- 
age to promote its brands and products. 

Top notch advice in these fields would 
thus be assured thru joint action and an 
able sales manager, traffic expert, audi- 
tors, purchasing and insurance executive 
employed plus the. official grader at 
yearly and economical rate. 

The business will be managed by a 
board of nine directors, three at large 
and six each of whom would be elected 
by and represent specific commodities 
such as peas, beans, tomatoes and corn, 
ete. 

Officers would be elected by the Board. 

Each major commodity would have its 
own commodity committee with the 
director for that commodity as chairman. 

It is of course, impossible to outline 
all the carefully integrated “cogs” or to 
explain in detail the pros and cons for 
their place in “the Plan” which has been 
“copyrighted.” Suffice it to say that a 
conscious effort has been made to be 
wise, to be fair and to be practical. 

While “the Plan” outlined above may 
not be the only one, it is fully developed 
and immediately available. It has been 
reviewed by F.T.C. and Anti Trust Divi- 
sion of Department of Justice and com- 
mended by the Department of Commerce 
and, in the writer’s judgment, offers one 
very tangible and constructive “way out” 
of the canners current problems, which 
i! adopted by area groups, should greatly 
venefit the canners, their creditors, their 
vade and the public. 


PROMOTION 


CANNED FOOD EDITORIAL 
FEATURES 


The National Canners Association is 
cooperating with the food editors of 
three major publications, “Seventeen”, 
“Parents”, and “Family Circle” in the 
preparation of canned foods editorial 
features for the February 1955 issues. 
“Teen Cooks Love Canned Foods” will be 
the theme of the feature in “Seventeen” 
magazine which has a circulation of 1 
million. Combined with this feature will 
be a school tie in through the special les- 
son planning booklet “Seventeen at 
School” reaching 16,000 home economics 
teachers. There’ll also be store tie ins 
with Stop and Shop, Food Fair and per- 
haps one or two other chains. 

“Canned Foods For Better Family 
Meals” will be the theme of the editorial 
feature in the February issue of 
“Parents” Magazine. Parents is read in 
a million and a half homes. 

An editorial “Food Fiesta” feature 
will appear in the February issue of 
“Family Circle’, a chain store dis- 
tributed magazine reaching nearly four 
million families. 


OHIO CANNERS TO 


ADVERTISE 
Starting with the November issue of 
“The Buckeye Grocer”, published 


monthly by the Ohio Retail Food Dealers 
Association, the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion in an effort to increase the sale 
of Ohio Canned Foods in Ohio, will use 
a page of advertising each month giving 
the names of participating canners, the 
brand and the commodities packed. The 
editorial page of the November issue will 
be turned over to the canners and follow- 
up material will appear in this leading 
retailer magazine throughout the year. 


Dudley, Anderson, and Yutzy, Public 
Relations Firm of New York City repre- 
senting the National Canners Associa- 
tion, The National Meat Canners Asso- 
ciation, Florida Citrus Commission, and 
many other leading accounts, have 
moved into new offices occupying the en- 
tire 11th floor at the same address, 551 
Fifth Avenue, in celebration of their 45th 
anniversary. New quarters include a 
modern test kitchen and several com- 
fortable conference rooms. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
HANDBOOK 


A tastefully illustrated 28 page hand- 
book describing the history, growth and 
merits of Pacific Northwest Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables has just been is- 
sued by the Northwest Canners Associa- 
tion. Designed to promote the products 
of canners in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho and also as a means of cooperat- 
ing with the National program of stimu- 
lating increased use and acceptance of 
eanned foods, the handbook is being dis- 
tributed to approximately 9,000 Food 
Brokers, Canned Foods Buyers, Food 
Editors, Home Economists and Educa- 
tional groups throughout the United 
States. 


A product of the Association’s Promo- 
tion Committee headed by Elton Lasselle 
of the Portland Canning Company, this 
powerful promotion tool represents an 
important first in association activity. 
It describes briefly the organization and 
function of the association. It contains a 
brief review of the history and growth of 
the industry in the Northwest, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that, “Quality is a tradi- 
tion” and makes use of attractive, easy 
to read color charts to show the products 
packed in the area, the amount, and the 
items packed by member firms. 


It contains a general description of 
Northwest canned fruit and berry grades 
and describes the reasons why the veg- 
etables are of superior quality. 


The booklet provides such wanted in- 
formation as approximate _ shipping 
weights, cut out requirements, average 
nutritive values, approximate servings 
and suggested uses. All in all, it repre- 
sents an important addition to canning 
industry literature. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the Northwest Canners 
Association, 514 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Portland 4, Oregon. 


Northwest Canners Association on No- 
vember 1 sponsored the weekly forum 
luncheon of the Portland (Oregon) 
Chamber of Commerce. Program was 
built around the processing industry with 
Hal Jaeger of Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute developing the theme, “Your Best 
Salesman”. Talk was heard by some 350 
to 400 businessmen, including buyers and 
brokers who were especially invited. 


Growing Importance of Visual Package in Self-Service Food 
Stores prompted the Hanover Canning Company of Hanover, 
’ennsylvania, to enter the glass pack field in 1951. Since that 
ime Hanover has greatly increased production in this type of 
vackage. Green and Wax Beans shown here include both long 
round pod beans grown in Pennsyivania’s 
linest garden regions. Narrow, wrap-around labels were de- 
‘igned especially to provide for product visibility while retain- 
‘ng essential characteristics of other Hanover labels for brand 
dentification. The well known Hanover Brand is distributed 
along the entire Eastern Seaboard and in the Middle West. Jars 
are by Owens-Illinois, side seal metal caps by White Cap, labels 


ut and whole... 


by Rad-Mar Press, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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News 


Robert E. Vincent has joined the staff 
of Curtice Brothers Company as Market- 
ing Manager according to an October 
26 announcement by Howard T. Cum- 
ming, President. Mr. Vincent has a 
wealth of experience in the grocery field 
and in the frozen food field particularly. 
For the past five years, he was the Vice- 
President in charge of Marketing for the 
Snow-Crop Division of Clinton Foods, 
Ine. and for ten years previovs to that 
time held various posts in the Birds-Eye 
Division of General Foods. Mr. Vincent 
will assist Francis J. Miller, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales, in the pro- 
motion of the several Curtice lines. In 
the past year, Curtice has completed the 
first stage of a building program which 
converts its Bergen plant into a modern 
efficient frozen food operation. Mr. Vin- 
cent’s first responsibility will be the 
development and expansion of frozen 
products for both Company and buyers 
labels. The Company will of course con- 
tinue to vigorously promote its Blue 
Label brands of canned vegetables and 
specialty items. 


James H. Whitman, formerly asso- 
ciated with the shipping industry, has 
been made assistant vice-president in 
charge of traffic functions by Getz Bros. 
& Co. This old-established firm. origi- 
nally confined its efforts lergely to the 
wholesaling of groceries, but now acts as 
importers and exporters, with lines in- 
cluding canned foods. 


Armour and Company have completed 
negotiations with the Calumet Industrial 
District Company to carry inventories of 
canned meats and other grocery items in 
the District’s new super warehouse, 
which will begin pooling carload opera- 
tions December 15. District will include 
in its super warehouse inventories mer- 
chandise from food manufacturers 
throughout the country. From these in- 
ventories, food wholesalers and chains 
will draw mixed pooled carloads as fre- 
quently as their nee’s require. They 
will receive this merchandise in mixed 
carloads and truckloads, but at solid car- 
load or truckload rates. Pooling feature 
is expected to enable food wholesalers 
to increase turnover, to reduce their in- 
ventories, to minimize the danger of run- 
ning out of stock, and to cut transporta- 
tion costs. A pre-opening inspection tour 
of the vast warehouse will be held Tues- 
day, November 16, at 2:00 p.m. 
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DAN RIDENOUR J. S. DETWILER 


Dan Ridenour was recently named to 
head the Product Development and Ap- 
plication Division of the Wm. J. Stange 
Co., manufacturer of food seasonings, 
certified food color and antioxidants. Mr. 
Ridenour is well known and highly re- 
garded throughout the food processing 
industry, having served for twelve years 
in the Engineering and Customer’s 
Service Laboratories of the Anchor 
Hocking Glass Company. He is also a 
chaiter member and past chairman and 
secretary of the Ohio Valley Section 
I.F.T. In his new position, he will be 
srimarily concerned with the creation of 
new preducts in the food field—especially 
in cocperation with processors interested 
in product development and improvement. 
Mr. Ridenour will actually work with 
preeessors in their plants establishing 
formulas and processing procedures, All 
processors are invited to take advantage 
of this Stange service. 


A special pack of New Jersey apples 
to be known as “Hurricane Grade” will 
be available at bargain prices to New 
York, Philadelphia and New Jersey 
housewives starting next week, according 
to an October 28 announcement by the 
State Department of Agriculture. Fol- 
lowing a conference attended by repre- 
sentatives of independent grocers, food 
chains and super markets and called by 
Secretary of Agriculture W. H. Allen at 
the request of the New Jersey Apple 
Institute, plans were developed for mar- 
keting several hundred thousand bushels 
of slightly blemished Stayman and Rome 
Beauty apples. The apples were blown 
from the trees during Hurricane Hazel. 
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Joseph S. Detwiler has been named ex- 
port manager of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies to succeed John H. Neubert 
who will retire February 1, 1955. Suc- 
ceeding Detwiler as a divisional sales 
manager will be Granville F. Barnum, 
formerly in charge of the sale of process 
control instruments to the dairy industry. 
In making the change, Taylor is con- 
solidating all of its sales activities in 
food processing under Barnum’s super- 
vision. Mr. Barnum who joined Taylor 
in 1936 holds a patent on a completely 
automatic canning retort control system. 
Mr. Detwiler has had over 20 years ex- 
perience in sales and application engi- 
neering work. 


George R. Keenan, Harvey H. Hester, 
Jr., and Jane Schwartz are three new 
appointments to the General Food Cen- 
tral Laboratories at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, according to an announcement by 
Harvey Murer, Manager of the labora- 
tories. Mr. Keenan, formerly associated 
with U. S. Rubber Company, comes to 
the central laboratories as Staff Engi- 
neer. Mr. Hester, a recent Louisiana 
State University graduate becomes an 
Assistant Technologist in Biochemistry. 
Miss Schwartz who served as a Research 
Assistant for Columbia University be- 
comes a Junior Technologist in Product 
and Process Development. 


General Foods has completed negotia- 
tions for the acquisition of 55 acres at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., to be used as the site 
of a proposed enlarged food research 
center, it was announced October 26. The 
land lies along the Hudson River just 
south of the Thruway bridge now under 
construction. Announcement of the trans- 
action was made by Ray M. Schmitz, 
vice president responsible for research 
and development, who explained that the 
company has outgrown its present labo- 
ratory facilities in Hoboken, N. J. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute has announced two regular 
meetings for 1955, according to Tom 
Miller, Vice President, Package Machin- 
ery Company, who is the President of 
PMMI. 

Semi-Annual Meeting will be held 
April 16-17, 1955, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, and the Annual Meeting, Sep- 
tember 15-18, 1955 at The Homeste:d, 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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NFBA EXECUTIVES ADDRESS 
GROCERS 


Jean Ann Bistline, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
food Brokers Association told members 
of the Iowa Food Distributors Associa- 
tion in annual convention at Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, October 29, that the retail man, 
whether wholesale grocer, salesman, or 
food broker merchandising man, must 
look on the retail grocer as his boss. 
“Unless he maintains an appreciation of 
the problems and the needs of the grocer 
he serves, he is not doing the right job 
for the man who pays him,” Mr. Bist- 
line said, “There can be only one reason 
he ean use in asking for a better display 
or better shelf position or feature in the 
stores advertising—and that is because 
such cooperation with him will make 
more profit for the grocer.” 

On November 3, E. Norton Reusswig, 
immediate past National Chairman of 
the NFBA told the Missouri Valley 
Wholesale Grocers in annual convention 
at Kansas City, that they should set their 
sights high and, “Make no little plans” 
in keeping abreast of developments. 
Speaking of the future he said, “The 
facts of the case are that the wholesale 
grocer today who has been progressive 
and forward thinking is probably the 
most important link in the whole food 
distribution field. Reports throughout 
the country show wholesale business in a 
healthy state with increased sales posi- 
tions over a year ago and a definite: con- 


viction that the future holds great 
promise.” 

“The wholesaler and the retailer make 
the partnership team which aggressively 
and efficiently deliver the goods. Twenty- 
five years from today that same team 
will be doing an even better job,” he 
said. 

Mr. Reusswig also discussed the great 
sales possibilities in the current canned 
foods industry promotion aimed at broad- 
ening the present and future basis for 
canned food sales. He said that this kind 
of program supported by wholesale and 
retail distributors was the kind “to make 
the cash registers sing with profits.” 

The future for the food broker, too, Mr. 
Reusswig said, couldn’t be better for the 
alert progressive operator. “He has the 
greatest opportunity to be of un- 
paralleled service in the future,” the 
marketing expert concluded. 


Charles Swerdlove was appointed as- 
sistant to W. W. Scheide of the folding 
carton division, Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York, effective November 1 

. a new corrugated box plant at At- 
lanta, Georgia will be established by the 
Robert Gair Company of New York 
according to an announcement by George 
E. Dyke, President. The company has 
leased with option to purchase a mod- 
ern manufacturing plant now being 
erected about five miles from the center 
of the city. 


Edmund B. Bes- 
selievre has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
the newly organized 
Industrial Wastes Di- 
vision of Kaighin & 
Hughes. Ine., piping 
and mechanical con- 
tractors of Toledo, 
Ohio. Organization 
of the new division 
was prompted by the 
fact that state and 
other governmental 
sub-divisions are be- 
coming more stringent in enforcement of 
laws and ordinances against smoke, 
stream pollution, disagreeable odors and 
unsightly waste piles, according to Lloyd 
I. Hughes, president of the firm. Mr. 
Besselievre is a recognized authority on 
treatment of industrial wastes and has 
handled sanitary engineering projects in 
63 countries of the world over a period 
of 30 years. 


E. B. BESSELIEVRE 


John L. Baldridge has been appointed 
Branch Manager of Southwestern Dis- 
trict, Lamson Mobilift Corporation, Port- 
land, Oregon, manufacturers of lift 
trucks. Mr. Baldridge will have head- 
quarters in Dallas, Texas and will coordi- 
nate all sales and service efforts in the 
southwestern United States. 
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The new Aohins 
ROTO SCREW 
LYE PEELER 


_ Eliminates floaters - - gives uniform lye penetration! 
ee Here’s good news for production 
er lines! The NEW Robins Roto 
Screw Lye Peeler gives uniform lye 
treatment to entire batch thereby 
reducing peeling and trimming 
losses. Because of even penetration 
of the lye, vegetables reach 

the final washer completely 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn ¢ Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers Pickles 


* treated to the right depth. Uni- 
_“ formity of lye penetration is main- 
tained by time and temperature 

controls and by the revolving 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 


3,000 Ibs. per hour, 
depending 0” product. 


ss floor 


ies le 
@ Occupies 


space than other pee 
of same capacity- 


@ For lye peeling See your Robins 
carrots, onions 

potatoes, ai representative or 

and other F write for complete 

vegetables. details of specifica- 


tions, prices, deliv- 
ery. Special litera- 
ture available. 
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submerged screw conveyor, which 
eliminates floaters. Speed is adjustable. 
Gives you high food yield, lower 

cost of finished product. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 : 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. © 


Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


Wherever you look... 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


AND 


SUPPLIES 


ASSOCIATED ACQUIRES 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
SORTING UNIT 


The first portable electric color sorting 
unit ever to be manufactured has just 
been completed by a Grand Rapids firm. 
Designed for the fully automatic sort- 
ing of seed peas and beans, the unit con- 
sists of twelve (12) photoelectric sorting 
machines, permanently mounted in a 35- 
foot trailer, complete with power sup- 
plies and other auxiliary equipment. 

The sorting machines are products of 
the Electric Sorting Machine Company, 
410 44th Street, S.W., an organization 
which pioneered in the application of the 
phototube (“electric eye”) to problems 
of color-sorting and which, since 1932, 
has been engaged in the development and 
manufacture of equipment for sorting, by 
color, a wide range of commodities. The 
trailer in which the sorting machines are 
housed was manufactured by the Trail- 
mobile Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, who, work- 
ing in collaboration with Electric Sorting 
Machine Company, designed the vehicle 
specifically for this purpose. 

The new portable unit was ordered by 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., of New 
Haven, Connecticut, for use in the great 
seed growing areas of California, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho. It has been 
developed in response to the demand for 
mobile equipment, which, by following 
harvesting operations of this organiza- 
tion wherever they occur, can apply 
photoelectric sorting procedures to seed 
products directly “in the field”. 


William C. Stolk, President of the 
American Can Company speaking at the 
Packaging Institute’s 16th annual forum 
in New York City October 25, urged 
continued research and development by 
all segments of the packaging industry 
to find new packaging materials and bet- 
ter ways of using existing materials. 
Packaging in America must be made free 
of materials that are controlled by the 
free world, he said. He pointed out that 
his company is “experimenting with 
every known material to free our coun- 
try from the slavery of tin,” and that 
“countless other laboratories are follow- 
ing similar trials working with plastics, 
paper, glass, wood, textiles and other 
materials about which we may not yet 
have heard,” 
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PNEUMATIC STAPLING 
MACHINE 


The new model, P A (Portable Air) 
stapling machine for carton closure has 
been announced by Container Stapling 
Corporation of Herrin, Illinois. Patents 
on the new machine invented by Werner 
Schafroth, President of the firm were 
issued on June 15, 1954, Important sav- 
ings in time, material, labor and protec- 
tion are claimed for this new stapling 
machine, using big size industrial staples. 
The manufacturers claim that only four 
of these are required to close the top or 
bottom if the average carton as com- 
pared with an average use of 16 regular 
size staples or stitches. With this method 
it is claimed that a carton can be closed 
in less than 20 seconds, providing up to 
200 percent savings in labor cost and 
reducing wasted material to a minimum. 
Other important advantages claimed are 
maximum space for labels, no wasted 
material, no guess work on the part of 
operator. 


STAPLING MACHINE 


BLOCK HANDLER 


New Towmotor Model LT-60—A fork 
lift truck equipped with 12 individual 
forks mounted on a special, extra-wide 
carriage and equipped with dual drive 
wheels and Side Shifter has been es- 
pecially designed and engineered for 
efficient block handling. The dual drive 
wheels provide better traction for heavy 
loads, increased flotation over soft, un- 
even terrain and greater stability in 
stacking operations. The Side Shifter 
accessory speeds handling by shifting 
the carriage and forks 3% inches to the 
right or left of center for accurate align- 
ment of forks in picking up a cube of 
block, and for accurate set-down of the 
lead without need for repositioning the 
Towmotor itself. Complete details by 
writing Towmotor Corporation, 1226 E. 
152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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TAPEMAKER 


A continuous supply of pressure-sensi- 
tive tape at the point of use ready for 
immediate application is produced by the 
new TAPEMAKER, developed by Wil- 
l'amson Adhesives, Inc., of Skokie, Illi- 
nois. Unit éan be installed on the pro- 
duction line to handle any standard tap- 
ing operation, such as sealing, labeling, 
packaging, binding, strapping and 
wrapping. 


Enclosed in a metal cabinet about 18 
inches square and 5 feet high, the cur- 
rent model handles tape from as narrow 
as \% inch to as wide as 38 inches, in large 
economical rolls. It produces fresh made 
tape as it is used. It can be stopped and 
started up again for any length of time. 
It is always ready for operation the 
next day. 


Tapemaker can handle many varieties 
of material including cloth, paper, im- 
pregnated stock, films, foil, cellophane 
and printed surfaces. 
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NEW CAULIFLOWER AND 
BROCCOLI BULLETIN REFLECTS 
RECENT RESEARCH 


A revised edition of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Farmers’ Bulletin 
on Cauliflower and Broccoli (Varieties 
and Culture) supersedes one put out ten 
years ago. It contains much information 
that reflects results of recent efforts of 
plant breeders, chemists, pathologists, 
entomologists and others. 


The authors, Ross C. Thompson, horti- 
culturist, and D. J. Caffrey, entomologist, 
(with the assistance of J. C. Walker, 
pathologist, of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station) emphasize the 
adaptation of broccoli to freezing, a pre- 
servation method not mentioned in the 
old bulletin, and also that it is much 
easier to grow than cauliflower, therefore 
much more of a favorite with home 
gardeners. 


The bulletin discusses new varieties of 
both vegetables as well as the better old 
ones, and mentions specifically those 
adapted to freezing. It also gives in- 
formation on symptoms of boron, mag- 
nesium, and manganese deficiences in the 
soil. There is considerable information 
on insecticides, some of them unheard-of 
until recently, and on seedbed sanitation 
as well as other ways of keeping down 
the toll of diseases. 


On the basis of season of production 
the important cauliflower-growing States 
may be divided into four groups: spring 
—California, Oregon, and Washington; 


summer—New Jersey, New York, and 
Colorado; fall—New York (Long _ Is- 
land), Michigan and Oregon; and winter 
—California, Arizona, Texas and Florida. 
Small acreages are grown in other 
States. 


Although it has been grown in Europe 
for centuries, broccoli has become an im- 
portant vegetable crop in this country 
only since 1925. It is now grown exten- 
sively and is very much in demand in 
certain markets. Much broccoli is now 
grown in the Southern and South Atlan- 
tic States for shipment to northern mar- 
kets. It is much more widely grown 
than cauliflower. 

A free copy of this publication (F. B. 
1957) may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


James D. Dole, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, co-founder of the James Dole 
Engineering Co. and the Chemical Proc- 
ess Company, has resigned from the 
board of directors of both organizations 
on the advice of his physicians. Emmett 
Solomon, vice-president of the Provident 
Securities Company, has been chosen a 
director of the engineering firm to fill 
the vacancy created in this organization. 
In recent years, following his retirement 
from the pineapple growing and canning 
firm he founded in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mr. Dole has given his attention to the 
development and placing of canning 
equipment employing new methods. 


HOW RED IS RED TOMATO 
JUICE? 


Cornell food scientists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., report 
tests with four different instruments for 
measuring color of canned tomato juice. 
The studies were made in cooperation 
with the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to relate the 
grade of the tomato juice as indicated by 
the color to the grade of the tomatoes 
received at the processing plant. 

Lycopene, the red pigment in tomato 
juice, plays a major role in determining 
tomato juice color, explain the Station 
scientists. Other pigments and the physi- 
cal condition of the juice may also have 
a direct bearing on the color. Lycopene 
is insoluble in water, hence is carried on 
the suspended solids in the juice. 


Dispersion of pigments, volume of 
solids in the juice, and types of crystal- 
lization might influence color, say the 
scientists. Two juices of the same lyco- 
pene content but of widely differing in- 
soluble solids content would therefore 
present quite different appearances. 


“Since the color of tomato juice caused 
by an insoluble pigment such as lycopene 
depends on other factors than the quan- 
tity of the pigment present, a method 
other than quantitative determination of 
the lycopene is preferred,” conclude the 
food scientists. “The best available ap- 
proach is analysis of the reflected light. 
Reliable photoelectric methods have now 
been devised for this purpose.” 


HA amachek Ideal Viners are a necessity for a 


packer determined to pack quality at the lewest possible cost. 


The construction and operation of Hamachek Ideal Viners assures more 
thorough hulling. This means more peas or lima beans from the same 
vines, and an important improvement in quality due to less breakage 
and damage during the hulling process. The peas or lima beans saved 


are the best quality that were in the vines! 


each season. 


Established 1880 
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PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


These savings amount to 
several hundred dollars to each viner 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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Canco creates the buying urge... 


This month, another beautiful, full-color ad fea- 
turing a meal prepared almost entirely from canned 
foods and beverages appears in Life (November 
15), McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. A potential 
audience of 47,700,000 will be urged to try the 


mouth-watering recipes. 


NEW ENGLAND 
AUTUMN SUPPER 


We know from the response to our other adver- 
tisements in this series that they do sell. Women 
today are on the lookout for just such quick-luxury 
meals at lower prices. They fry the recipes—they 
buy the canned foods and beverages featured. 


wine GRANDMA WAS A Gini, bak 

baked beans and brow bread ho 

ly been a favorite Saturday night tradi im 
ition in New 

Part of the tradi 


them al ie ition was Soaking bean: 


mixing bread batter, cutti s the night before, baking 


Why not sell them your brand? When this ad 
runs in these three publications, make sure your 
brand is properly displayed and attractively priced 
in your retail outlets. 


Bive you extra-deliciousness to start 


In presenting this series of colorful and practical 
consumer advertisements, Canco actually creates a 
buying urge—and helps build the prestige of all 
canned foods and beverages. That means profit for 
you—if you cash in on it! 


American 


an Company 


Containers to help people live hetter 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 
& 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


red Traden 


FREE! Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


To help: YOU get YOUR brand fea- 
tured in food retailers’ newspaper ads, 
Canco has mats for the main illustration 
of this New England Autumn Supper 
ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in pro- 
gram you may work out with your re- 
tailers. A mat or photograph will be 


sent FREE direct to any retailer plan- 
ning such a promotion. Requests should 
be addressed to: 

American Can Company 

Sales Promotion Division 

100 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
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Good as Coandma’s—but ever so much easier 
with today's superb canned foods! 
Today, you can Put on the same kind of Spread without all the 
“fuss and feathers”—for you can Bet all the major foods in Canco 
cans, made by American Can Company. 5 
with. Kor cach is Processed by perfect method. Tire 
beans “cooked” to extra the pumpkin lusciously smooth, = 
the meat juicy and just right, 
American Can scientists were the first to work out the “ideal” 
canning time and temperature for these and hundreds of other indi. 
vidual foods —so cach one not only would be' sterile, but would have 
the very fullest flavor, and the most vitamins, A 
ian, ore Try this easy, thrifty meal. These Canco recipes Bive you the ges. 
sccrets of savory, “old-fushioned” Scasoning—plus some clever 
modern twists, Soe if you don't harvest a Crop Of praises! al 
American (an Company nx only makes the containers that bring you today’s 
at 
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14 cash in at the point of sale! 


Recipes are listed in order of, preparation— 
10 save time and simplify kitchen planning. 


GRANDMA'S 
PUMPKIN PIE 


Prepare pastry for t-crust, 9-inch pre using your favor- 
ite shortening, chill. For filling 


2 engs, 
YA, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
‘4 cup granulated sugar 


Combine all ingredients. pour into chilled Pastry 
shell. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 40 minutes, or until 
knife inserted near edge of pie comes out clean. Cool 
on wire rack. Serve with whipped cream. 


AUTUMN APPLE SAUCE 
Blend | can (1 Ib.) apple sauce with 2 teaspoons 
horse-radish. Cover and chill. Garnish with strips of 
orange rind 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
BEAN CASSEROLE 


1 can (9 02.) sliced pi 
2 cans (1 Ib. each) baked beans 
beans 


1 can (12 oz.) luncheon meat 
or 1 can (12 oz.) frankfurters 
Whole cloves 
2 tablespoons molasses 
Ya teaspoon dry mustard 
Drain pineapple, reserving juice. Cut 2 Pineapple 
slices in chunks; combine with beans in 'y-quan 
baking dish. Shce luncheon meat in half lengthwise, 
cut each half diagonally across; place on beans. Cut 
remaining 2 pineapple slices in half, arrange on 
luncheon meat; stud pineapple with cloves. Blend 
feserved juice, molasses and mustard; pour over all 
Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


Slice canned brown bread; heat in top of double 
boiler over boiling water 25 minutes. 


QUICK CHILI SAUCE 
Chop | medium-sized onion and half of | green Pep- 
Per; cook in 2 tablespoons shortening 5 minutes. 
Blend in I can (8 oz.) tomato sauce and 2 tablespoons 
brown sugar. Simmer 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. 


‘These recipes serve 4. You may use can weights that 
vary slightly from those given here. Recipes were 
developed in Test Kitchens of American Can Co. 


Important note: Whenever you do not use a full can 
of food . . . cover and keep the remainder in the re- 
frigerator right in the can. It's saie—and it’s sensible! 


[~ Send for new recipe book — - 

| “Canned Meat Magic” 

| American Can Co. Test Kitchens 
Box 268, New York 46, N. Y. 

| (im Canada, Box 130, Hamilton, Ont.) 

| Enclosed is 10¢. Please send me new 24-page | 
book of quick, clever menus, recipes and party 

| tricks using more than 60 different canned meats. 


NAME. 

STREET. 

cry. STATE. | 

ypany, A favorite American meal—made with foods you can get in Canco containers. J 
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Crisp Coleslaw - Boston Brown Bread 
Trades rerican Can 


An Open Letter to My Boss--- 


S 


The Canner 


By HAREY H. FINK, Field Broker 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Dear Boss:— 


I am genuinely proud of my job as 
your broker selling the quality canned 
foods you pack. Lately, however, I have 
been having one helluva time getting my 
buyers to confidently stock up on the 
volume of your products which would 
earn them greater profits and help us get 
our just share of the 4 percent higher 
expenditure of money which Mrs. Con- 
sumer is putting out for food this year 
over last. My buyers are reluctant to 
stock up on some items because afraid 
the market may slip further so they 
concentrate on other items. When they 
buy in 50 to 100 case lots they just have 
our product on hand. When I can sell 
them carloads it means spending real 
money so to assure a fast turnover they 
will push that item enthusiastically. The 
difference in increased consumption is 
about three to one and all of us benefit. 
Price is only a very secondary factor 
with people earning the kind of money 
they have today. Here is a case in point: 


You just produced the very finest qual- 
ity Corn pack in history and every can 
will become its own eloquent salesman 
once we get it into the consumers hands. 
Before the 1954 pack began, I was selling 
your Fancy Corn without trouble at 1.40- 
1.45 and it was not nearly as good as 
this years pack. Then some bonehead 
became terrorized by the possibility that 
we might have a few more cases of Corn 
to sell than normal so cut the price to 
1.25 which means that you lose money on 
every case. My buyer now orders 100 es. 
instead of 1500 cs. and Mrs. Housewife 
serves another vegetable for her table 
not half as good a value for money spent 
merely because she buys exactly what 
the grocer pushes at her and he is not 
pushing a low stocked item. What can 
we do about it? 

While you are as good a canner as the 
very best, I realize you don’t have the 
kind of money to nationally advertise 
individually. Besides our customers are 
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primarily featuring their own labels, and 
some of ours, and believe me they defi- 
nitely want to continue to feature these 
brands in preference to those nationally 
advertised. We can, however, help them 
by stimulating an increased commodity 
demand for their products and ours and 
how much more constructive that would 
be instead of making these desperate at- 
tempts at getting business by cutting the 
profit out of our prices. Just such a 
program by independent canners is avail- 
able and I earnestly urge you to partici- 
pate in it. : 

The Associated Independent Canners 
are suggesting a program which calls for 
a contribution of 1/3 cent per case 
packed on Peas and one cent per case 
contribution on Corn. I am personally 
firmly convinced it will do a tremendous 
job of helping this market and increase 
our yearly consumption of your products 
and that of all other canners. 


I just sat in on a meeting of canners 
and brokers having the identical prob- 
lems we face. Almost unanimously they 
agreed that unless we wholeheartedly co- 
operate with the proposed program of 
the A.I.C. using the Sills organization 
to stimulate a greater consumer demand 
for our particular canned foods, we will 
face serious losses and possible eventual 
elimination as independents. The can- 
ning industry is permanently here to 
stay but unless we do something con- 
structive to guarantee our own independ- 
ent position in the merchandising field, 
we will definitely fall by the wayside. 
The three hour sesson I just sat in upon 
proved these facts to me: 


(1) Any constructive effort that helps 
the industry as a whole helps you and 
me. 


(2) Figures on past promotions sim- 
ilar to what is planned by A.I.C. prove 
that each drive has increased consump- 
tion three million cases and several such 
drives are contemplated before next 
pack. The Kraut packers now in the 5th 
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year of promotion through the Sills 
organization have raised their commodity 
position from 11th to 5th. Mrs. House- 
wife apparently must be constructively 
educated in the many varied uses of any 
product. So helped, she will gladly sup- 
ply the buying demand that moves our 
merchandise. 


(3) Even the financially limited past 
efforts of A.I.C. have helped to increase 
our annual Corn consumption from an 
annual disappearance of 30 million cases 
in the years from 1946 to 1951, to an 
average annual cansumption disappear- 
ance of 35 million cases in the years 
1952 and 1953. See Canning Trade 
ALMANAC (Page 298). 


(4) Lower prices do not necessarily 
sell more of a product but top quality 
plus stimulated consumer demand does. 
In 1952 we sold 3 million more cases of 
Corn than in 1953 and at an average 
higher price to the canner of 22c per case. 
Certainly one cent per case on Corn and 
% cent per case on Peas is a mere pit- 
tance to contribute to this program. 


Every successful modern business 
recognizes the necessity of advertising 
and commodity promotion to assure get- 
ting its proportionate share of the con- 
sumer dollar. Such programs must be 
continuous and intelligently guided by 
experts in their fields. My buyer friends 
would welcome me a lot more enthus- 
iastically if, instead of offering them 
your Corn at 15c below your cost, I would 
sell it at a reasonable profit to you but 
backed up by a promotional program 
which will bring the Housewife into their 
stores demanding our own products. My 
buyer then would be forced and very 
happy to buy in heavy volume because 
assured of a profitable a continuous turn- 
over. Personally I am certain we could 
with our excellent 1954 quality, increase 
Corn consumption over 5 million cases 
but we need help to get things startel. 


You gladly dig down in the sock to buy 
the best seed, machinery, and producti n 
equipment, all of which makes our proi- 
uct better year after year and that is 1s 
it should be. Now let us squarely face 
our merchandising problem which has 
become the greatest single challenge to 
the industry today. In fact upon how 
we intelligently meet it may well depend 
our independent existence. It is no 
longer a question of whether we can af- 
ford to do our individual share. It is 
now emphatically certain that we can:ot 
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. ford to ignore this cooperative plea for 
our help and I know once you are sure 
f the need for and efficacy of a program 
ou will be the last to want to “take a 
‘vee vide.’ And please remember, to- 
days problem on Corn can easily be next 
ears headache on Peas, so let’s get be- 
all commodities. 


The A.I.C. will shortly send you a 
form more fully outlining your oppor- 
tunity and privilege to help us all. 
Please, give it your enthusiastic and 
wholehearted support. So much depends 
upon it. Later I would further welcome 
an opportunity to sit down and discuss 
some additional suggestions on how we 
can take advantage of the general pro- 
gram to specifically help our own sales. 

Sincerely and earnestly yours, 
Harvey H. Fink 


NEW YORK MARKET 
By “New York Stater” 


Quiet—Tomatoes and Products Firm—Pea 
Report Creates Favorable Sentiment—Short- 
age In No. 10 Beans—California Sardine 
Run Increasing—Salmon Offerings Light— 
Fair Movement Of Tuna—Fruits Tight— 
Citrus Still Offered Sparingly. 


New York, N. Y., November 4, 1954. 


THE SITUATION — An extremely 
quiet trade was noted in all sections of 
the canned food market during the week, 
the exception to this trend being some 
fish items. There was no desire on the 
part of many buyers to operate other 
than to meet some special requirements. 
Dullness, undoubtedly, was the result of 
the uncertainty as regards the election 
outcome and the possible effects on 
business. 


No special price movements are noted. 
Occasionally selling pressure develops in 
some canned vegetables, but price con- 
cessions are not enough to attract buy- 
evs. The position of fruits remains very 

trong. Shortages are developing in 

ome of the peach, pear and apricot 

packs, especially for 10s. The current 

demand for fish is unusual for this sea- 

son. It is intimated that the small stocks 

‘omaining unsold of the major packs are 
reing a number of the larger chains 
improve their inventory position for 
er distribution. 


THE OUTLOOK—A broader demand 
roughout the list is looked for as soon 

the excitement of the elections sub- 
les. Estimates are that many buyers 
e carrying small stocks and that im- 
xtant replacements will eventually be 
‘cessary. However, at the same time 
‘ere is not held likely to be any impor- 
int changes pricewise. Most sellers 
iow very well that any important up- 
urn will soon bring buyers resistance. 
‘here is much concern in trade quarters 


as regards the situation in fruits, where 
so early in the season important short- 
ages loom on a number of items. 


TOMATOES—Firmness existed in all 
marketing areas. On the West Coast 
most canners remained withdrawn, with 
the understanding that business was pos- 
sible only on submission of bids to can- 
ners. Some packing is still underway 
in the California area, but the first frosts 
of the season struck toward the end of 
last week. The estimates are that the 
total tonnage in California used for pro- 
cessing will be in the neighborhood of 
1,350,000 tons, as against 1,441,000 tons 
processed last year. 


In the East there are some offerings. 
These average from 95c to $1.00 for 1s, 
$1.25 to $1.30 for 303s, and $2.00 for 
2%s. Some sellers quote 10s at $6.50 
to $6.75 per doz., f.o.b. In Pennsylvania 
the pack is turning out to be a decided 
disappointment. In many instances the 
tomatoes ran to small sizes and the qual- 
ity was not good. Limited stocks remain 
unsold in parts of New Jersey and Mary- 
land. Offerings developed out of New 
York State on the basis of $8.50 for 
10s. On extra standard hand packed, 
whole tomatoes, 2s the market is around 
$1.75, both per doz., f.o.b. 


TOMATO JUICE—The market re- 
mained firm. California packers were 
still withdrawn. There were offerings 
out of New York State on the basis of 
$1.20 per doz., for 2s, $2.50 for 46 oz. 
and $4.75 for 10s, f.o.b. A large Mary- 
land canner offered 2s at $1.15 and 46 
oz. at $2.40 per doz., both fancy quality, 
f.o.b. cannery. Reports were that a sub- 
stantial trade has been done in this pack 
this season, with low buyers stocks and 
attractive prices the main incentives. 


PEAS—The National Canners Asso- 
ciation report indicating a surplus of 
19,860,729 cases of peas, sold and unsold 
in canners hands as of Oct. 1, 1954, or 
17 percent below the 23,865,598 cases 
held on’ the same date last year, created 
quite a favorable sentiment in the trade. 
The market, as a result was steady and 
there is a notable absence of pressure 
from holders. On Alaskas Eastern can- 
ner offerings of standards 8 oz. 3 and 4 
sieve were 85c to 90c, 303s, standards 3 
sieve, $1.25, while extra standards 303s 
of the small sieves were withdrawn. On 
10s, standard 4 sieve were quoted at 
$6.50, and extra standard $7.00. For 
standard 3 sieves, 10s, the market was 
$7.50 and extra standards 2 sieves $8.00, 
all per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


GREEN & WAX BEANS—Reports 
from New York State indicate that there 
has been quite a heavy movement in 
supply of 10s, as a result of large buy- 
ing for the account of the State Institu- 
tions. Packers in many instances this 
season cut the processing totals of this 
size packs and increased the processing 
of 2s and 308s, with the result that 
shortages are now beginning to loom in 
the larger size. Sales of fancy whole 
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green beans 10s, were reported f.o.b. 
New York State cannery at $12.00 per 
doz., fancy 3 sieve 1% cuts greens 10s 
at $9.50, and fancy 3 sieve wax 10s at 
$9.50, while fancy 4 sieve cuts 10s, were 
held at $8.75. In Maryland there were 
offerings of extra standard round pod 
green stringless beans cuts at 85¢ and 
303s at $1.35, with 2's extra standards 
cuts at $2.00, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES—A steady increase in pro- 
cessing operations of sardines by Cali- 
fornia canneries is reported and at the 
same time, demand is maintained at a 
level that largely overshadows offerings. 
For 1s tall in tomato sauce there were 
offerings at $6.25 and for packs in 
natural sauce $5.75, per case f.o.b. On 
ovals, 48/ls either tomato or mustard 
sauce the offering schedule was $6.50 per 
case. The trade anticipates a fairly good 
run along the California coast of this 
fish for some time. 

As for Maine sardines the market is 
a little easy, as a result of the heavy 
pack and the pressure of offerings. De- 
mand is quite good at most of the dis- 
tributing outlets, but sellers in most in- 
stances are fairly well stocked. The 
current offering schedule is $6.50 for 
keyless, quarters, Maine. 


SALMON—There are many items in 
extremely short supply and in a number 
of instances canners are not offering. 
Outstanding in this respect are pinks and 
reds Alaska packs, while the demand is 
large. There is also a shortage of Col- 
umbia River packs and the trade be- 
lieves that when official pack totals are 
published, these will be the smallest in 
the history of packing operations along 
the River. Puget Sound sockeyes of 
which the supply is still large is moving 
freely at $16.50 per case for halves. The 
buying is attracted to this pack as a 
result of the shortages in other direc- 
tions. There are offerings of fancy 
chinooks, Copper River pack at $17.00 
per case for halves, with choice Colum- 
bia River chinooks at $14.00 for halves. 
Columbia River fancy bluebacks have 
been moving well at from $18.00 to 
$20.00 per case as to quality for halves, 
with intimations that some of the low 
sellers may shortly withdraw. Alaska 
red salmon was offered at $27.50 for 1s 
tall and $16.00 for halves, both subject 
to packers withdrawal without notice. 
Cohoes were available at $23.00 per case 
for 1s tall and $13.50 for halves. Scat- 
tered offerings of Alaska chums were 
noted at $15.00 for 1s tall and $9.00 for 
halves, per case, f.o.b. West Coast ship- 
ping point. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—There is a 
fair movement in tuna, but largely 
against contracts. Most prices are un- 
changed. Offerings averaged from $14.50 
to $16.25 per case f.o.b. California for 
Albacore, fancy solid pack white meat 
as to seller and label carried- Imported 
tuna, especially Japanese held firm. The 
feature has been the heavy buying move- 
ment, especially in light meat the past 
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few weeks, with the result that con- 
siderable inroads into the stock position 
occurred. On spot the market was about 
$10.25 to $10.50 per case for halves. 

Mackerel is better supply on the 
West Coast. For 1s tall Pacific natural 
sellers were asking $7.25 and for Jack 
mackerel] the going price was $6.25 per 
case f.o.b. California shad roe was of- 
fered sparingly at $11.00 per doz for 
halves. Another offering was fancy 
chinook salmon steak '% fancy at $6.50 
per doz., f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The supply 
position continued to tighten as canners 
withdrew on certain packs. There are 
instances where sellers will do business 
only subject to confirmation. The re- 
duced offerings of cling peaches 10s, as 
well as the limited supplies of pears con- 
tinues to be the outstanding factors. 
Nearness of the holidays adds to the dif- 
ficulties in making trades, for buyers 
are striving to improve their inventory 
positions to meet this expected call. It 
will be many months before new packing 
is underway and the impression now is 
that a number of canners will be entirely 
out of stock by that time. 


CITRUS JUICES—A number of lead- 
ing canners will not quote new packs as 
yet. Others are doing so. The price of- 
ferings on new pack U. S. grade fancy 
“A” includes $1.65 to $1.75 for grape- 
fruit juice, sweetened and unsweetened, 
$2.15 for sweetened orange 46 oz., and 
$2.00 for sweetened blended. On old pack 
sweetened orange was quoted at $2.60, 
blended juice at $2.20 and grapefruit 
juice, sweetened and unsweetened at 
$1.70 to $1.75 all 46 oz. and all f.o.b. can- 
nery. Some leading sellers withdrew on 
grapefruit sections covering a number 
of grades and sizes. It was stated that 
reports from the fields in Florida indi- 
cated that the maturity of the new crop 
grapefruit is such that many canners 
will be able to commence sectionizing 
operations for 1954-55 packs in the near 
future. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Routine — Shopping For Beans — 
Pumpkin Firm—Beets And Carrots The 
Same-—Tomatoes And Products Continue 
Strong—No Change In Corn—Applesauce 
Moving Well At Lower Levels—-Wait And 
See Attitude On Citrus—-Fruits Quiet— 
Pineapple Movement Heavier Than Usual— 
Salmon Offered Sparingly. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., November 4, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—With the excep- 
tion of holiday items, which always come 
to the fore at this time of the year, 
trading activity tapered off this week to 
where it is on a routine basis. It seems 
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to take something in the way of a bar- 
gain or an offering of one of the short 
items to stimulate anything in the way 
of volume business. Chicago buyers, at 
least those that were in a position to do 
so, covered fairly well on those com- 
modities that appeared to be short and 
now seem satisfied to sit back a while 
and see what develops. 


There has been considerable activity 
here on applesauce at today’s low prices 
as distributors have made and still are 
making a determined effort to feature 
and sell sauce. Judging from the amount 
of business passing they appear to be 
doing a job. Tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts are still finding considerable inter- 
est and distributors are maintaining 
their willingness to buy Cling peaches 
and cots when they can find what they 
want. Green beans are no stronger and 
the market continues sloppy although 
wax beans are doing much better. The 
citrus market is one of some confusion 
at the moment as there is talk of lower 
prices on one hand and higher prices on 
the other. At the present time it’s diffi- 
cult to determine just which direction 
prices will go. One thing seems reason- 
ably certain and that is prices will do 
something as they usually do at this 
time of the year in the case of citrus. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—A good 
pack of beans and early pressure to sell 
has created a market that is not too 
strong, in fact, the price trend has been 
downward with most of the low prices on 
better grades coming from New York. 
However, Wisconsin canners now seem 
more inclined to meet such offerings with 
the result that buyers here are shopping 
pretty carefully. Fancy three sieve cuts 
are available at $1.55 to $1.60 for 303s 
and $8.50 to $9.00 for tens. Wax beans 
are slightly higher and appear to be 
holding their own much better than 
green when it comes to price cutting. 
Standard cuts are unchanged at $1.00 to 
$1.10 for 303s depending on what area 
they are offered from. 


PUMPKIN—One of those items that 
always commands interest at this time 
of the year and this year is no exception. 
However, Chicago buyers are disturbed 
to find several Midwest canners have 
already posted a sold out sign which 
may be an indication of things to come. 
Prices are firm at $5.15 for fancy tens, 
$1.40 for 2%s and $.95 for No. 300s. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Local can- 
ners have had their troubles this season 
with the results that the pack is down 
and prices are firm. Fancy sliced beets 
are holding at $6.00 for tens and $1.20 
to $1.25 for 303s with salad sliced at 
$4.75 and $1.00. If there is any price 
change it appears almost certain it will 
be up. New pack carrots are now offered 
at $.75 for fancy diced in eight oz. tins, 
$1.10 for 303s and $5.50 for tens. Fancy 
shoestring are listed at the same prices 
and fancy sliced are available at $.80, 
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$1.25 and $7.00. As in the case of beets 
the total pack will be down. 


TOMATOES—Standard tomatoes are 
still holding firm at $1.35 for 303s, $2.10 
for 2%s and $7.25 to $7.50 for tens 
while extra standards are bringing 
$1.45, $2.50 and $8.00 although prices 
co vary from one canner to another par- 
ticularly on the better grade. Juice, 
catsup and puree are all on the strong 
side and catsup in particular is more 
difficult to locate right along. Chicago 
distributors have not hesitated to buy 
as this market moved upward although 
sales are off somewhat now from the 
high levels established earlier. Midwest 
canners however, are strong and the 
California market is doing likewise. Of- 
ferings from the Coast are not nearly 
as heavy as they have been the past two 
or three years. 


CORN—No change on this one with 
the market strictly on the routine side. 
The trade are taking corn as they need 
it and apparently will continue this 
policy until such time as conditions war- 
rant otherwise. Fancy 303s are listed 
generally at $1.30 although there has 
been some price shading from this figure 
while extra standard is offered at $1.15 
and standard is holding at $1.05 despite 
considerable pressure. 


APPLESAUCE—Shipments of fancy 
applesauce into the Chicago market have 
been heavy as the trade have taken a 
liking to the prices of $1.40 on 808s and 
$7.50 on tens. These prices were not 
met by the industry generally but there 
have been enough canners selling out of 
New York and elsewhere on this basis 
to keep everybody here well supplied 
w'th all the sauce they needed at these 
prices. However, there are indications 
these prices may not be around long and 
the sellers that are taking business at 
this level are selling for prompt ship- 
ment only. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida are 
conflicting in regards to the prices that 
will apply on the new pack of citrus 
juices. There are rumors of much lower 
prices while other reports indicate the 
cost of raw fruit is advancing and some 
eanners think prices will go up. The 
amount of fruit handled by canners so 
far this year is down considerably from 
the amount handled at this time las! 
year and prices are inching upward. Th: 
trade are taking a wait and see attitude 
at the moment and besides they don’: 
like early juice for their own labels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There 
little to highlight the fruit market 2! 
the moment as far as Chicago is coi 
cerned. A block of No. 10 Clings offere:|! 
here this week was grabbed up quickly 
and buyers would buy certain kinds of 
cots if they could be found. The move- 
ment of pears, cocktail and cherries co!- 
sists primarily of instructions against 
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committments made earlier with the 
market firm in each instance. 


PINEAPPLE—The movement of pine- 
apple from the Islands to Chicago is 
somewhat heavier than usual, a direct 
result of higher prices announced re- 
cently. It is hoped that lower prices on 
juice announced at the same time will 
stimulate the sale and make everybody 
happy. 


SALMON—Outside of offerings of Red 
Alaska halves and Puget Sound halves, 
all offerings of salmon are only avail- 
able in moderate quantities or, in some 
cases, in very limited quantities. Ones 
tall Alaskas are listed at $28.00 with 
halves at $16.00 while Puget Sound Sock- 
eyes are available at $16.50 for halves. 
Pink talls are not offered and halves are 
held at $13.00. Medium reds are gen- 
erally quoted at $24.00 and $14.00 while 
chums are listed at $15.00 to $16.00 and 
$9.00. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales And Deliveries Continue Heavy—Dry 
Bean Quality High—Elberta Pack Above 
Last Year—Olive Canning In Full Swing— 
Larger Pea Pack Expected——Tomatoes Firm 
—Good Catches Of Sardines—Salmon Active 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., November 4, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—Both sales and 
deliveries of California canned products 
continue quite heavy, October having 
set new records for both with some can- 
ners. Prices have been steadily on the 
upgrade on almost all items in the vege- 
table and fruit lists, with many with- 
drawals and prorate deliveries on some 
quite important items. Weather con- 
ditions have been highly favorable for 
the industry, with the exception of the 
freak rain in August that caused con- 
siderable damage to the cling peach crop 
in some districts. Tuna fish continues 
1 rather weak item, with prices running 
. wide range and the output of record 
‘veaking size for the year to date. 


DRY BEANS—Harvesting of the Cali- 
rnia dry bean crop has been making 
ipid progress, with no losses to date 
rough adverse weather conditions. At 
ast 90 percent of the crop is now under 
ver and the quality of dry beans is 
mewhat above the average. Canners 
ive been in the market for rather large 
‘ocks of late, with Small Whites mov- 
»g at $10.50-$10.60 per 100 pounds. Of- 
rings are now quite light, since can- 
rs have purchased such a large part 
' the 1954 pack. Blackeyes grown in 
entral California have moved of late 
‘| $10.35, with shippers receiving about 
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15 cents per hundred more for beans 
grown in the southern part of the State. 
Large Limas are moving at $10.60. 


STATISTICS—Statistics covering the 
1954 pack of freestone peaches in Cali- 
fornia have been released by the Can- 
ners League of California and closely 
approximate early estimates. The out- 
put amounted to 3,112,671 cases on a 
24/No. 2% basis. The pack was made 
up of 2,856,944 cases of Elbertas and 
255,727 cases of Lovells and other varie- 
ties. The 1953 pack amounted to 2,580,- 
128 cases, of which Lovells and other 
varieties accounted for 367,898 cases. 
Eibertas of the new pack have been mov- 
ing quite freely at $3.35 for fancy and 
$2.75 for choice in the No. 2'% size. 


OLIVES—The canning of olives is get- 
ting into full swing in all districts and 
the outlook is for a pack quite a bit 
larger than that of last year. Some 
opening price lists have made an ap- 
pearance and these show prices rather 
under those of a year earlier. Quite a 
few orders had been placed, subject to 
approval of opening pric2s, on items 
that have been in light su; ply, or com- 
pletely off the market, for a time. There 
were no early rains in olive growing dis- 
tricts and general reports are that fruit 
is running to smaller sizes than seemed 
likely earlier. 


PEARS—Pears are still being handled 
in a light way in some Pacific Coast can- 
neries, so it may be a couple of months 
before pack statistics are available. From 


_ the Pacific Northwest comes the report 


that in some districts the canned pack 
will be larger than predicted earlier, 
when frosts did considerable damage. In 
some instances, fresh fruit shippers did 
not operate as usual, leaving a larger 
percentage of the crop to be handled by 
canners. Northwest price lists closely 
approximate those of California canners, 
with sales running largely to $3.85 for 
faney No. 2's, with choice in this size 
at $3.50 and standard at $2.15. 


TOMATOES—Some California  can- 
ners are winding up operations on toma- 
toes, not being under contract to accept 
deliveries after October 31. Most of the 
canning now being done is on juice and 
other tomato products, such as puree 
and catsup. Tomato products are much 
firmer in price than a few months ago, 
with some featured brands of juice mov- 
ing at $1.17% for No. 2, $2.50 for 46 oz. 
and $4.90 for No. 10. Catsup is moving 
quite freely at $1.75 for 14 oz. and $9.75 
for No. 10. Buffet tomato sauce is firm 
at 75 cents and No. 10 at $7.50, with No. 
10 puree priced at $6.25. 


BEANS—Green beans of California 
pack are moving quite well, with some 
canners of featured brands withdrawn 
on some items. Sales of whole blended 
No. 303 have been made at $2.35, with 
cut beans in this size priced at $2.05 and 
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buffet at $1.30. Sales of No. 303 extra 
standard blended cut are reported at 
$1.55, with extra standard five-sieve cut 
also at this price and six sieve at $1.45. 


SARDINES—Good eatches of Cali- 
fornia sardines are being made and land- 
ings for the season amounted to 16,838 
tons for the season to October 28. This 
compares with 1,381 tons to the corres- 
ponding date last year. Landings of tuna 
are also quite heavy and the case pack 
is well ahead of that of last year at this 
time. For the first nine months of the 
year the tuna pack was 7,430,557 cases, 
compared with 6,704,646 cases a year 
earlier. The mackerel pack for the nine- 
month period was 279,034 cases, while a 
year earlier it was 496,341 cases. The 
California anchovy pack for nine months 
in 1954 was 590,711 cases, while in the 
corresponding period of 1953 it amounted 
to 1,337,486 cases. 


SALMON—Salmon continues one of 
the most active selling items in the can- 
ned fish list, with prices very firmly held. 
Alaska reds in No. 1 talls are quoted 
at $28.00-$29.50, but little is to be had 
at the lower price. Halves sell at $16.00 
to $16.50. Pinks are in very light supply 
and most sales reported are at $21.00, 
with chums at $18.00. Puget Sound 
halves are in good supply and the efforts 
of some canners seem centered on mov- 
ing this item. Prices range from $16.50 
to $17.50. 


NEW EVAPORATED MILK 


Grover T. Turnbow, president of Fore- 
most Dairies, Inec., San Francisco, Calif., 
whose operations are nation wide, has 
announced that this concern is now fea- 
turing a canned evaporated milk that 
tastes like fresh. This announcement 
came with the news that the firm had 
acquired the American Dairy Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., which operates in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and_ in 
Washington, D. C. The new canned prod- 
uct will be marketed on a national basis 
and is one that employes the process and 
the food brokerage firm of Maillard & 
Schmeidell. 


This company processes whe? fresh 
canned milk. Distribution is ca-ried on 
in the San Francisco territory through 
equipment perfected by the Dole Engi- 
neering Co. Foremost acquired some of 
the machines when it took over Interna- 
tional Milk Processors, Ine., last year. 


The Marlo Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has appointed Roy S. 
Durstine, Inc., that city, as its advertis- 
ing representative. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 7) 


WILLKIE ON THE STUMP 


E. E. Willkie, President of Pacific 
American Fisheries, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, President of the National Can- 
ners Association, is currently getting a 
taste of the pleasant stump-jumping an- 
nually afforded NCA Presidents. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 


This week on November 1, election eve, 
Mr. Willkie told members of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association meeting 
in annual convention that the canning 
industry should support open minded 
office seekers who have no affiliation with 
organzied interests or groups of any 
kind. He argued that “Since we want 
national legislators to exercise free 
judgements based on a fair and informed 
evaluation of the facts, we of the can- 
ning industry must ourselves take posi- 
tions of integrity and not solely of self- 
interest. The responsibility of effective 
and competent representation of the can- 
ning industry in our Nation’s capital is 
that of the individual canner. An indus- 
try’s reputation is only as good as the 
reputation of its individual members.” 

Canners he said have a high stake in 
electing free-minded administrators and 
legislators because there are today as 
many as 75 different agencies of the fed- 
eral government with which the canning 
industry has some degree of relationship 
during the course of a business year. 


ILLINOIS 


Speaking at the Annual Fall Meeting 
of the Illinois Canners Association in 
Chicago on November 4, Mr. Willkie ex- 
plained the position of the National Can- 
ners Association in opposing the diverted 
acreage program with respect to canning 
crops. “The canning industry,” he said, 
“has repeatedly demonstrated its ability 
to serve its growers and consumers well 
without federal direction.” Referring to 
the Department of Agriculture’s pro- 
posal to freeze canning crop acreage at 
the 1952-53 average, he stated “the can- 
ning industry and its growers need no 
such limitation by bureaucratic formula, 
because the acreage for canning crops is 
determined between canner and grower 
in advance of the planting season.” 


“Should they guess wrong and a sur- 
plus develop,” Mr. Willkie explained, 
“the canner pays a penalty in lower 
prices for his canned products, and the 
grower’s sacrifice takes the form of lower 
prices for his acreage the next contract- 
ing season ... to insist to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculutre that the canner and 
his growers be allowed to plan their own 
production program and to assume full 
responsibility for errors in judgment or 
for surpluses arising from factors beyond 
their control and by the same token to 
resist the government’s well-intended 
plan to substitute its judgment in these 
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matters for those of the canner-grower 
team is, we believe, in keeping with the 
principles of independence which we in 
this country so highly prize,’ Mr. Will- 
kie said. 

In the next few weeks Mr. Willkie will 
appear before the Wisconsin, the Indiana, 
the Pennsylvania, Maine, Tri-State, and 
the New York Canners Conventions. 
Michigan, Minnesota and Ohio as of this 
writing have not been heard from. Vice- 
President Morrill will handle the Georgia 
Convention. 


INDIANA PROGRAM 


Annual Convention of the Indiana 
Canners Association will be held at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana, November 17, 18 and 19. Wed- 
nesday, November 17, is reserved for the 
annual trap shoot which will run from 
10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. This will be fol- 
lowed by square dancing in the evening. 
Only activity on Friday, November 19, is 
the Board of Directors Meeting at 11:00 
A.M. 


The business program will be held on 
Thursday, November 18. At the canners 
meeting starting at 10:00 A.M., Howard 
Friend, Research Director from the State 
Chamber of Commerce, will discuss the 
changes in unemployment compensation 
and seasonal exemption. Following this 
there will be a business session of direct- 
ors and discussion of bylaws and changes 
in dues. There’ll be a fieldmen’s meeting 
at 10:30 A.M. 


NCA President E. E. Willkie will be 
the featured speaker following the lunch- 
eon. Then at 2:15 P.M. William C. Kern, 
Chief Counsel for the Federal Trade 
Commission will discuss “Association 
Pricing and Statistics.” 


In the evening there’ll be a banquet 
and entertainment followed by dancing. 


MAYONNAISE AND SALAD 
DRESSING MANUFACTURERS TO 
BROADEN PUBLICITY 


The Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its an- 
nual meeting held recently in Hershey, 
Pa., after hearing a report of its Public 
Relations Committee headed by Mr. 
Frisch and Ken Hamel of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, voted to broaden the 
effort in 1955. It was decided that the 
1955 National Mayonnaise and Salad 
Dressing Week will be held June 9 to 18. 


One of the highlights of the program 
was a report by M. H. Joffe of the Emul- 
sol Corp., Chicago, on the subject, “Food 
Poisoning Reports—What Effect Have 
They on the Sale of Mayonnaise?” Mr. 
Joffe reviewed the activities of his com- 
pany as consultants to the mayonnaise 
industry in refuting reports incorrectly 
blaming mayonnaise as the source of 
food poisoning. 


Another stimulating talk was given by 
William Oncken, Jr., Coordinator, Civil- 
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ian Career Department, Department of 
the Army, whose subject was, “Effective 
Use of Executive Time.” 


Changes in the tax bill as they affect 
industry were outlined by S. Walter 
Shine, tax counsel of the law firm of 
Danzansky & Dickey, Washington, D. C, 
Other reports were made by Joseph B. 
Danzansky, association legal counsel; 
Samuel Domash, Conway Import Co., 
Inc., Chairman of the Standards Com- 
mittee; and E. A. Mitchell, Hesmer, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., Chairman of the Mem- 
bership and Program Committees. 


The Association voted to redouble its 
efforts toward the adoption by the var- 
ious states of the Federal Standards of 
Identity for Mayonnaise, Salad Dressing 
and French Dressing so that there will 
be a uniformity between products mov- 
ing in inter and intra-state commerce. 


OFFICERS 


William A. Murray, Vice-President and 
Sales Manager of the H. W. Madison 
Company, Cleveland, was _ re-elected 
President. Other re-elected officers in- 
clude Wendell W. Bishop, Mrs. Clark’s 
Foods, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, first vice- 
president; Robert H. Cain, John E. Cain 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., second vice- 
president; Theodore Marks, Recipe 
Foods, Inc., Baltimore, Secretary; and 
Paul T. Frisch, McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Treasurer. Emmet J. Mar- 
tin, Chicago, is executive secretary. 


GROCER PANEL HIGHLIGHTS 
PICKLE MEETING 


(Continued from page 6) 


OFFICERS—AIll officers were elected. 
These include in addition to Mr. Guggen- 
heimer, Harry A. Tuttle, of M. A. Gedney 
Company and Earl G. Van Holten of J. 
G. Van Holten and Sons Company, Vice- 
President and Treasurer respectively. 
New directors include Mr. Israel F. 
Heifetz, Heifetz Pickling Company, St. 
Louis, and A. H. Williams, California 
Packing Company, San Francisco. Mr. 
Olney Brown and Warren Hathaway 
stepped down off the Board, but the con- 
tinued interest of these old timers is 
assured. 


D. R. Parfitt, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Thatcher Glass M:n- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., Eimira, New 
York has announced the addition of 
Raymond W. Roney to the sales staf! of 
that company’s Glass Container Division. 
He will work out of Thatcher’s Chic:go 
Branch Office under the direction of 
George Dusterdieck, Branch Sales Man- 
ager. Mr. Roney comes to Thatcher with 
a wide sales background in the glass con- 
tainer industry. 
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